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it was far from easy to obtain data with regard to its
action in the combing of wool.
In regard to this comb one thing must never be for-
gotten: it is based entirely on the nip principle. The
nip is an absolutely essential part of the machine, for
it alone holds the tuft whilst the pins of the porcupine
comb all the noil out of it. It was the patent which
covered this mechanism that Mr. Lister was obliged
to buy before he could make or sell his own comb
in England, and if for no other reason, this circum-
stance would entitle it to a place of unique importance
in the history of wool combing.
The necessity for a nip in all combs but the Noble
brings us to a point on which great stress must be laid.
It is the difference between combing one's hair and
combing every other kind of textile fibre that has once
been detached from the skin on which it originally grew.
In the first place, each fibre is separately fastened to
the skin by its extreme end, and the teeth of a comb
can therefore be inserted between the root end of the
various hairs and drawn forward to the extreme tip,
thereby separating them one from the other throughout
their entire length. But it is quite otherwise with wool.
There (excepting in the Noble Comb) the fibres must
be held somewhere between their two ends; first one
end must be combed and then the other, and even then
the place at which they are held will be left uncombed
and tangled, unless the point of holding be moved, by
some means, between the two operations. Therefore,
in the Heilmann Comb, after the front fibres are combed,
just as the drawing-off rollers take hold of the tuft,
an intersecting comb descends between them and the nip.
Through it are drawn all the fibres previously held by the
nip, and consequently, at two operations, all of the fibres
are combed from one of their extremities to the other.
The Heilmann Comb,  therefore, differs  entirely  in
appearance and in structure from all other combing